How Moscow supported assassinations overseas until Gorbachev came to power 


A killing 
that shook 
the KGB 


THE EARLY years of the Gorbachev era saw 
a change in the KGB’s attitude to terrorism. 
Moscow’s growing distaste for some of its 
Third World terrorist associates was particu- 
larly evident in the case of Colonel Gadafti.. 
The turning point in that relationship was 
the demonstration outside the Libyan “Peo- 
ple’s Bureau” in London in April 1984 when 
a Libyan intelligence man opened fire and 
killed WPC Yvonne Fletcher. 

Pravda's report of the shooting was 
unusually frank, but the KGB knew more 
than Pravda told its readers. The day after 
the shooting, the London residency received 
a telegram from Moscow saying the KGB 
had reliable information that the shooting 
had been ordered by GadafTi. An experi- 
enced hitman from the Libyan intelligence 
station in East Berlin had been flown to 
London to oversee the shooting. Thereafter 
Moscow tended to show some sympathy for 
Ronald Reagan’s description of Gadafti as a 
“flaky barbarian”. 

Moscow also looked askance at Gadaffi’s 
willingness to supply money and Soviet bloc 
arms and explosives to the IRA. In the late 
Seventies, Moscow took the view that it was 
not responsible for what Gadafti did with 
this material, but by the mid-Eighties it had 
become concerned about the adverse pub- 
licity. On a number of occasions, the IRA 
approached KGB officers from London who 
were in Belfast under journalistic cover. 
The approaches were reported to Moscow, 
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which refused to have them followed up. 

The KGB residency in Dublin was usually 
reluctant to make contact with any illegal 
group because of what it regarded as the near- 
impossibility of keeping secrets in the Irish 
Republic. Officers of the KGB claimed they 
could learn a surprising amount merely by 
listening to conversations in public houses 
frequented by Sinn Fein supporters. Moscow 
was less pleased with the Irish intelligence it 
received and, in February 1985, Nikolai 
Gribin, the head of the Third Department, 
visited Dublin to try to improve the 
residency’s performance. By then Moscow 
was making increasing use of Dublin as a 
training ground for young agents to 
familiarise them with Irish and British 
life. 

One incident which did involve the KGB 
was the murder of Geoigi Markov, a Bulgarian 
emigre writer, in London in October 1978. 
Some months earlier, the Bulgarian Com- 
munist party general secretary, Todor Zhiv- 
kov, had sought KGB assistance in silencing 
emigres like Markov, his former protege, who 


were attacking him in the western media. 

Moscow Centre made available the re- 
sources of a secret KGB laboratory. The first 
target was another Bulgarian emigre living in 
England. While on holiday on the Continent, 
surfaces in the room he was using were 
smeared with a poison which, once absorbed 
‘through the skin, would prove fatal and leave 
no trace, according to the laboratory. Though 
the target became seriously ill, he survived. 

A new plan was worked out. The tips of 
some umbrellas were adapted to enable them 
to inject the victim with a tiny metal pellet 
containing ricin, a highy toxic poison made 
from castor oil seeds. Markov, then working 
for the Bulgarian section of the BBC World 
Service, was the first victim. Before he died in 
hospital, he told doctors he had been bumped 
into by a stranger on Waterloo Bridge who 
apologised for accidentally prodding him with 
his umbrella. A tiny stab wound and the 
remains of a pellet scarcely larger than a 
pinhead were found in Markov’s right thigh, 
but by the time of the autopsy the ricin had 
decomposed. 


Tomorrow: The spy who came into the cold, or how the KGB shunned Kim Philby 


